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of the subject, although the more objective among them have
dismissed or discounted the more extravagant charges brought
against him in the agony of humiliation that followed the annle
terrible.
Mr. Guedalla brings to his subject not merely an old interest in
and knowledge of the Second Empire and the art of arms, but a
special knowledge of the Spanish world and the Spain of the First
Carlist War, and the Mexico of the abortive empire; indeed, the
Oran and Tlem9en of the French reconquista are more relevant to
our understanding of Bazaine than is the Crimea or Italy. No one
has done more or as much to make intelligible to us the background
and temperament of this taciturn, secretive, indomitably brave
soldier of fortune. Had Bazaine died or been killed in Mexico his
reputation would have been dim but untarnished. There might
have been gossip about his matrimonial affairs, about his role m
the turbid politics of Algeria or Mexico, but he would have ranked
as one of the most capable products of the school of Marshal
Bugeaud. But Metz put an end to a career of reasonable good
fortune.
The disaster of 1870 was so complete, so shattering to the pro-
fessional prestige of a class still living parasitically on the memories
of the First Empire, that a search for a scapegoat was inevitable.
For that role Bazaine was cast by his own past, by his origins as a
promoted ranker, by his reputation as a political general, by the
fact that, at the turning-point of the campaign of 1870, he was
Commander-in-Chief. Even if the leaders of the French army had
wanted to do him justice, it would have been difficult to do so. The
day when a defeated army could put all the responsibility on the
civilians, on the state of public opinion, on the politicians, on any-
body but the grands chefs, had not yet come. Such a miracle of
impudence as the Riom trial was beyond the imagination and the
resources of the rulers of France in 1873. Bazaine was charged with
various crimes. One was his conduct of the campaign in the open
field, the choice he made of being shut up in Metz rather than make
a desperate retreat westwards to Champagne or the walls of Paris.
The defeats suffered around Metz were also imputed to him, to bis
wrong view of his duties as Commander-in-Chief, to a more sinister
and premature despair. Against some of these charges Mr. Guedalla